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CORRECTIONS 

- S:S ': -V - Michael^. Story- in' packet #707 , page 6, 
has raiSspellingsoih the fifth and ninth para- 
graphs — the word should be spelled Not ting 
Hill, not Nesting Hill. 

Also, the fourth paragraph under the 
heading ”Exile' and Execution," is obscure. 

We suggest replacing it with the following: 

He was also implicated in the murder of 
Gail Benson, whose body was also found near 
the commune. Benson was the daughter of a 
wealthy member of the British Parliament. 
Malik's supporters said implicating Malik 
in Benson's murder, as with Skerrit's, 
made little sense, since Benson had report- 
edly provided support for radical movements 
in Trinidad. 


LAST i MINUTE CORRECTION 


the 


.S.WiAvT; 


story oh pages 1 and 2° Attri- 


butes the wrong date to the httack on the Los 
Angeles Black Panther headquarters. It took 
place in 1969, not 1968. Corrections heed to 
be made in the first and second paragraphs 
under the heading of "SWAT Repression of 
Third World Communities , " on pages 1 and 2. 


NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

Some of you know by now that the 
June bills we said were homing in-' the mail 
haven't arrived yet. That's because we 
don't have any postage to send them out 
with. How's that for irony? We're asking 
everyone to please send in their June pay- 
ments whether they have received a bill or 
not — right away. We're really hurting, 
folks, and NO MONEY has come into the of- 
fice at all this past week. 

In connection with the New York City 
budget crisis story on page 6, hardly a 
day has gone by without militant demon- 
strations around City Hall. Trade union- 
ists, teachers , fire fighters, police, hn 
health care workers and other city workers, 
are protesting sweeping cutbacks in essen- 
tial services and the massive layoffs tak- 
ing place. 

We hope that subscribers will inform 
us of similiar fcrisies’ in bther ; cities . 

Newt week we'll have a story on the 
defeat of the strip mining bill which has 
been a victory for the oil companies, which 
are trying to dominate the domestic coal 
market as they have with oil. 

Also, in the works is a story about 
the Rockefeller Commission's report on the 
CIA. We've gotten a copy of the report and 
you can expect to see the story within the 
next week. 

That's all for now. Please rtiemembe^r, 
we need you to pay your bills right away. 

Ill 
• • • 

— LNS 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC. LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 


♦ 



[Note to editors: Most of this story was submitted 
by Dave Halvarg, a free lance writer in San Diego. The 
box is an edited version of a Pacific News Service 
article written by Linda Siskind. Other material was 
added by LNS to update the story, including material 
submitted by Ron Ridenour, a writer in Los Angeles. 

Also see packet #705 for a story on the Los Angeles 
Police Department. GRAPHICS for this story are included 
in this packet.] 

MILITARIZING THE POLICE: 

SWAT SPREADS EAST AFTER BLOODY BEGINNINGS IN CALIFORNIA 
LIBERATION News Service 

"The SWAT team won 't be rescuing oats from trees 
or helping old ladies across the streets . They will 
be combatting everyone from Arab terrorists to militant 
radical groups and organized crime rings." 

--from a press release for the TV series 

"SWAT." 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) --One of the newest developments 
in 'J'law enforcement" is the proliferation of SWAT 
(Strategic Weapons and Tactics) units in local police 
departments throughout the country. .Essentially a mili- 
tary concept applied to urban areas, SWAT was developed 
supposedly in anticipation of urban guerrilla warfare, 
as well as sniper and "barricaded suspect" situations. 

From its controversial beginnings in the Los Angeles 
Police Department (LAPD) in 1967, SWAT is now accepted 
as a necessary tactic by most of the nation's major 
police forces. With the federal government offering to 
fund SWAT training and sometimes equipment, police 
forces around the country are adopting the system which, 
until a couple of years ago, was confined primarily 
to the West Coast. SWAT teams can now be found in over 
300 cities such as Boston, Philadelphia, Houston, San 
Francisco and Madison, Wisconsin. 

Local SWAT squads train at military bases such as 
Camp Pendleton, Ft. Riley, Camp McCoy, and Quant ico. 

The groups even use the same command structure, tactics, 
terminology and weapons as an Army or a Marine Corps 
infantry squad „aAnd predictably, most of SWAT's members 
are Vietnam or Korean war veterans. "It's the military- 
police complex's idea of 'bringing the war home,'" 

• commented one Vietnam veteran familiar with SWAT tactics. 

| 

A typical SWAT unit, which consists of five men, 
possesses; a number of military weapons -- AR-15 semi- 
automatic machine guns, 12-gauge riot shotguns, a 
high powered belt action sniper rifle, tear gas gren- 
ades and launchers, and occasionally, fragmentation 
grenades'."* 

A specially equipped van, sometimes armoured, and 
stockpiled with thousands of rounds of ammunition, ex- 
plosives, smoke bombs, grappling hooks, pry bars, 
battering rams, and repelling ropes, often accompanies 
SWAT members on their missions, and acts as a command 
center. 

The nation's foremost SWAT team remains within 
the LAPD. Organizationally, SWAT is part of the LAPD's 
Metro Division, which is responsible for "special 
crime problems" such as strikes, riots and demonstra- 
tions, and which gained notoriety recently after train- 
ing over 7,000 police officers in "food riot" tactics. 

Lj.ke the Green Berets, which Metro! Division com- 
mander Frank Brittell admits SWAT members have an 
affinity for, the 72 members of the Los Angeles SWAT 
tend to see themselves as separate from the larger 
organization. "We're primarily cadre," SWAT lieutenant 


Bob Smitson told the Los Angeles Times, "We're respon- 
sible for training of other SWAT teams [within the 
LAPD]." 

"Each of our teams have received over 1,000 
hours of instructions in subjects such as guerrilla 
warfare, scouting and patrolling, night operations, 
camouflage and concealment, combat in cities, first 
aid, chemical warfare and ambush." 

"These people out there — the radicals, the 
revolutionaries and the cop haters -- are damned 
good at using shotguns and getting up ambushes," 
said Bernie Remas, an instructor for the Los Angeles 
SWAT. "We have got to be even better." 

Federal Involvement in SWAT Development 

Originally, the LA SWAT trained at the Marine 
Corp's Camp Pendleton, and although SWAT now has 
their training facilities at the Universal outdoor 
movie studio in Hollywood, SWAT still enjoys "exten- 
sive cooperation and rapport with the Marine Corps," 
according to Red Beck, a sergeant in the LA SWAT. 

In addition to the 1,000 hours of training the 
SWAT members must go through, they also participate 
in day-long "war games" training once a month at 
the Universal studios where, according to Bernie 
Ramas, a SWAT instructor, "We can fake a bank rob- 
bery, stage a riot, set up a sniper situation or ^ 
practice taking a barricaded gunman out of a house." 

The Los Angeles SWAT unit, with "its national 
reputation, receives an incredible "four to five 
requests a week for officers and material to train 
men in other cities," according to Pacific News 
Service. And the San Diego SWAT, perhaps second only 
to LA in size and reputation, recently received a 
$250,000 grant from the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) to write a standard 
SWAT manual, and to train 200 officers. 

No one is sure how much the LEAA spends each 
year for SWAT development, but educated guesses are 
well over $1 million and the LEAA is known to have 
funded a California state civil disturbance center 
at Camp Luis Obispo. 

The major organization ^levoted- t0 training 
local police in SWAT tactics, however, is the FBI, 
which has its own SWAT team in each FBI headquarters 
throughout the country. 

The FBI offers free training to police officers, 
whether or not local civilian police commissioners 
approve it, at the FBI national police headquarters 
at Quantico, a Marine base in Virginia, and at the 
Santa Rita County Prison in California. 

Another federal SWAT prototype, is the Special 
Operations Group, a para-military unit within the 
U.S, Marshalls office. This group, which legally 
has jurisdiction only over federal prisoners and 
courthouses, was deployed during the federal govern- 
ment's 1973 seige of Wounded Knee, and is reported 
to have been seen at demonstrations. 

SWAT Repression of Third World Communities 

Unlike the well publicized ABC television series 
called "SWAT," the 72-member LA SWAT group, and most 
of the country's other SWAT units, is all white ; Yet 
SWAT is invariably used in Third World neighborhoods. 
The two most famous of all SWAT seiges — of the 
LA Black Panther headquarters in 1968, and of the 
Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA) in 1974 -- resembled 
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the Army’s application of "free fire zones" in Vietnam opened fire and killed Phelps. When Terrel saw his 
to LA's black community. friend dead, he killed himself with his rifle. 


It was in the December, 1968 attack on the Black 
Panther headquarters that SWAT was first known to have 
been used. The attack began at 5:30 in the morning, 
when with SWAT snipers already perched on surrounding 
roof tops, four SWAT members used a batter ram to knock 
down the door of the Black Panther headquarters, osten- 
sibly to serve the Panthers with a search warrant. 

Sincenthe incident took place only four days after 
the murder of Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark Clark in 
Chicago, the Panthers inside had good reason to be 
nervous and a shootout occurred soon afterwards. 

In the following four hours, the SWAT members used 
machine gun fire, dynamite, and 80 tear gas canisters 
against the 13 Panthers inside the building. The Panthers, 
three of them injured, quietly surrendered around 9:30, 
only after broad daylight and the presence of community 
people insured that they would not be shot down after 
surrendering. 

SWAT's defenders claim the concept is intended to 
save lives, by training officers to "neutralize" dan*, 
gerous snipers or barricaded suspects. The rationale 
continues that only a few well trained SWAT members are 
needed to do what would otherwise require a hundred 
ordinary police. 

Their record, however, is not so good. The most 
infamous of all SWAT shootouts for instance, which took 
place against the SLA hideout in South Los Angeles in 
1974, took place without evacuating people living next 
door, or even calling the SLA house by telephone (which 
was publicly listed) to give the group adequate time 
to surrender. 

Over 5,000 rounds of ammunition and 80 tear gas 
canisters were fffed before the building burst into 
flames ninety minutes after the attack began. Although 
the three women and three men who died insidd the house 
were only lightly armed, Frank Brittell, SWAT commander 
said afterwards , "That six to nothing score has to be 
attributed to something, because they [the SLA] had us 
outgunned and the advantage of being inside. Pretty 
exciting, wasn't it?" 

In a less publicized incident in February, 1975 in 
Oceansidq, California, a working class community north 
of San Diego, Leland Phelps, an unarmed 15 ryear old 
black youth, was shot and killed by a San Diego SWAT 
sniper. The incident began when David Terrell, a 20- 
year old carpenter was seen sitting on the front lawn 
of his friend, Tom Ryan's house, with a .22 caliber 
rifle. 

When the police arrived, Terrell got panicky and 
went into the house where Ryan's three daughters also 
were. As more police came on the scene, Terrell began 
to shoot. Ryan arrived shortly ifhereaftfer^rand’- ar.d 
told the police if they left the area, he could 
'straighten the situation out." Instead, the police 
called out the SWAT unit, and declared a "hostage situ- 
ation," which gave the police the go-ahead to shoot to 
kill. 

"I knew David would never harm the girls," Ryan 
iater told reporters, and although two of them walked 
out of thehouse on their own, SWAT refused to leave, 
and began to establish sniper positions. 


For several days after the incident there were 
demonstrations in the black community to protest 
SWAT's action. 

San Diego County Sheriff John Duffy went on TV 
to defend SWAT a'few days after the killing, however. 
"You need a small specialized group like this,":he 
said. "Every city should have one to deal with situ- 
ations like this. It's just like taking a house in 
a Vietnamese village." 

Only a few days after the Phelps killing, anothei 
"barricaded suspect" incident took place in Los 
Angeles county. SWAT members surrounded the house of 
a Chieano man who had his two year old son with him. 
The man was killed by SWAT sniper fire and his son 
had to be rushed to the emergency room of a nearby 
hospital for treatment of tear gas inhalation and 
bums. 

And on March 24, 1975, SWAT members unnecessari- 
ly cordoned off the downtown streets of Los Angeles 
to arrest two members of Los Tres Barrios, a group 
of Chieano political prisoners who had been free on 
bail. None of the Los Tres were harmed at the time, 
but when the SWAT forcibly entered the house of a 
third Los Tres member, a sister of the persogrSWAT 
was trying to apprehend suffered a nervous ^breakdown. 

'■- 1 ■ i ■ 

SWAT'S ORIGINS IN THE PENTAGON 

The federal government's interest in SWAT de- 
velopment actually goes back to the early 1960 's, 
when in the wake of violence stemming from the 
voter registration drives in the South, the Penta- 
gon's Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered the U.S. Strike 
Command to "prepare detailed plans for the deploy- 
ment of civil disturbance forces. . .within the 
continental United States." 

The plans, which were drawn up the following 
year, became known as STEEP HILL and called for 
the deployment of 21,000 troops. 

In 1964, the Army began riot control instruc- 
tion for senior army officers, the National Gluard, 
and civilian law enforcement officials, designated 
by the FBI. After civil disturbances in 1967, the 
National Guard and the Army began an official 
policy of placing military equipment on loan to 
local police forces. 

And following the 1968 assassination of Martin 
Luther King, the Secretary of Defense established 
the Directorate of Civil Disturbance which would 
direct Defense Department activities on the domes- 
tic front and coordinate, if necessary, local 
police efforts. 

During Richard Nixon's first month in office 
in 1969, eligibility requirements for taking the 
special military police courseon civil disturbance 
at Fort Gordon, Georgia, were lowered and in 1971, 

650 civilians ranging from mayors to police chiefs 
and civil defense coordinators, took the intensive 
course. 


After a two-hour seige, Phelps, a friend of Terrell's, --30— 

went into the’ house to talk to him. A SWAT sniper, see- 
in g ’Fhejp ' s head in a window through his telescopic lens. ; 
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U.S., BRITAIN, FRANCE VETO UN ARMS EMBARGO 
AFTER SOUTH AFRICA REFUSES TO PULL OUT OF NAMIBIA 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The United States, Great Britain, 
and France combined forces in the United Nation's 
Security Council on June 6 to veto a resolution by 
Third World countries calling for a mandatory arms 
embargo against South Africa. The arms embargo 
resolution was proposed because the South African 
government had failed to declare by May 30 --the UN 
Security Council deadline--its intentions to 
withdraw from Namibia [Southwest Africa). 

The triple veto was only the second in history. 
Last fall, the same three countries vetoed a 
resolution to expell South Africa from the UN 
altogether. Under the UN charter, any of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council --the U.S., 
Britain, France, China and the Soviet Union--can v 
veto a Security Council resolution. There are ten 
other rotating members. 

Proposed by Tanzania, Iraq, Guyana and two other 
nations, the resolution condemned "the continued 
illegal occupation of the Territory of Namibia by 
South Africa," and "the illegal and arbitrary 
application by South Africa of racially descrimina- 
tory and repressive laws and practices in Namibia." 
It demanded that South Africa put an end to its 
apartheid policy of separate development of 
"bantustans and so-called homelands." 

Bantustans are essentially reservations for 
black Africans, designated by the South African 
government. The nearly one million Africans in 
Namibia are consigned to Bantustans and are governed 
by some 100,000 white settlers on behalf of South 
Africa. 

"The illegal occupation of the Territory of 
Namibia by South Africa constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security," the resolution 
declared, calling on all states to prevent the 
sale of arms, ammunition and military equipment to 
South Africa. i 

Although the U.S.--as well as Britain and ir ^ 
France- -"condemned" South Africa in speeches, U.S. 
representative John Seal i said that it was diffi- 
cult to find that & threat to international peace 
and security exists in Namibia. 

"in our view," Seal i saic|, "it would not be 
appropriate to invoke mandatory sanctions which are 
specifically reserved for threats to peace." 

However, the U.S. "believes we should explore South 
Africa's offer to resume a dialogue," Scali said. 

Testimony before the Security Council has 
challenged the view that international peace 
is not threatened by the situation in Namibia. 

Abdul Minty, a member of England's Anti -Apartheid 
Movement, told the Security Council on June 6 
that recently. South Africa was "boasting" about 
its military bases and its military build-up in 
Namibia. He described South African soldiers in 
Namibia as "armed to the teeth" and "ready for ac- 
tion." 

South Africa has established a modern military 
communication system. Minty said, with its head- 


quarters in Simonstown, South Africa and a 
substation in Namibia. The system is linked 
to London and Washington, through a similar 
NATO communications system. 

The military bases established in Namibia are 
major bases with rocket launchers pointed toward 
independent African states, Minty said. The 
militarization of the territory had to be con- 
sidered a threat to peace. 

South Africa has attempted to appear 
willing to settle the question of independence 
for Namibia, but has refused to allow the UN 
either to supervise the process or to accept the 
special observer status the UN has accorded the 
Southwest Africa People's Organization (SWAPO) . 

"We are not occupying the territory," 

South African Prime Minister John Vorster said 
in a m&jor policy statement in Windhoek, the 
capital of Namibia on May 20. "We are there 
because the people of the territory want us to 
be there. We are not forcing ourselves on the 
nations of the territory and in this respect, 
we only take note of the wishes of the nations 
of South West Africa. 

"It is my attitude that nothing will happen 
in the territory which is not in accordance 
with the free choice of its population groups." 

Vorster cited elections in January and 
April as evidence of South Africa's willingness 
to allow the "inhabitants" of Namibia to decide 
their future. Suit ''SlaT SWAPO> 
Challenged the Validity of those e lections'.- : Pretori a 
claims that it polled 55% in support of its Bantustan 
policy in an area where just ayear beforq, it /had 
only polled Si'. BUty says Nujoma, -the eleCfidn was 
tyeid "under conditions of coercion and brqtal re- 
pression." - ".•■I - i'h ■ : ' n . . 

In a statement to the Security Council on May ? 
.30, Nujoma said that all civil servants in northern 
Namibia were warned early in January that they faced 
loss of their jobs if they did not vote in the 
upcoming five-day long election. The people of north- 
ern Namibia were told by radio broadcasts that "all 
agitators" would be dealt with severely. On the eve 
of the election two of SWAPO 's leaders in the area 
were arrested and beaten by South African police. 

SWAPO had called for a boycott of the election, the 
same as it had done in 1973 when 97% of those Voting 
rejected South' Africans "separate development" policie: 

' "’ C: Initially, the call for a boycott was success- 

ful i ■ During, the first two days of the elCetibn, 
only 30 people in Windhoek and at mines in its ‘ * 
vicinity* voted and all of them were civil servants. 
vStect® vast Tsumeb mineS, with 5000 workers, only 14 

South Africa responded by moving armored 
vehicles an<j infantry reinforcements into the 
region. "The police were warned to be on the 
ready," Nujoma said. "The 116 polling booths 
were frequently visited by helicopters which 
circled around them, and by the Security Police, 
the Ovamboland Tribal Police and by the army." 

The Chief Minister of Ovamboland tried 
to assure the people in the area over the radio 



by saying, n Do not be afraid to vote since you are 
under protection from the government. 11 But one 
labor recruitment bureau told almost 3000 men who 
sought work in South Africa that they would never 
be recruited unless they voted. "Vote and work; 
otherwise starve,” they were told. 

After votingg, a special "election mark” was 
made on the reverse side of everyone’s identity 
card. "Those already in employment were told to 
make sure that their card got the election mark,” 
Nujoma said, "otherwise they would never be allowed 
to keep their jobs.” Government officials and 
Bantustan chiefs told people that they could not 
travel if they didn’t have the election marks and 
that they would be excluded from all hospitals and 
other medical services if they did not vote. 

"SWAPO as a democratic organization is not op- 
posed to elections,” Nujoma said. But, he added, 

"We shall never accept any proposal for elections 
under South Africa’ s ‘ terroristic occupations.” 

South Africa first gained control over the ter- 
ritory after World War I when it was taken away from 
Germany and mandated by the League of Nations to 
Pretoria as a trust territory. Under this mandate, 
Namibia was to be prepared for independence. 

In 1945, the UN took over such responsibilities 
from the defunct League. During the next two dec- 
ades most African nations gained their independence 
but South Africa refused to grant independence to 
Namibia. 

Instead, it imposed the structure of apartheid 
on the people of the territory. It was to resist 
this system, that SWAPO was formed. 

The UN General Assembly terminated the mandate 
in 1966, but South Africa refused to recognize the 
UN’s authority to do so, even after the International 
Court of Justice ruled that continued occupation 
by South Africa was illegal. 

The UN General Assembly formally terminated 
"talks” with South Africa over Namibia’s future in 
December, 1973 and recognized SWAPO as the authentic 
representative of the Namibian people. A year later 
the Security Council passed resolution 366, setting 
the May 30 deadline for South Africa to agree to 
pull out of Namibia. 

While the U.S®, BritaihnanddFrance stressed in 
their vetoes the "indications” that South Africa was 
ready to enter into a dialogue, other recent events 
in Namibia stand in contrast. On April 23 at least 
one person was killed, thirteen were wounded, and 
ahost 300 were arrested when South Africa police 
raided a township near Windhoek, looking for people 
living there "illegally." All Namibians, other than 
whites, must carry pass books which are used to con- 
trol their movements. A Windhoek newspaper said 1 ' 
that there have been six major riots in the same 
township since 1970. 

Asked why it was in the interest of the U.S. , 
Britain and France to oppose the mandatory arms em- 
bargo on South Africa, Nujoma pointed to large U.S. 
and British investments in Namibia, as well as con* 
tinued arms shipments fxom France to South Africa. 

The U.S® has over $1 billion invested in South 
Africa and Namibia, and British investments are larf 
larger. But recent pressure from the UN, church 
groups and black African nations is making some cor- 
porations edgey about the future of their Namibian 


investments. 

Over the past six months, five U.S. oil comp an- 
ies— Getty Oil, Phillips Petroleum, Continental Oil, 
Texaco, and Standard Oil of California*— have given 
up exploring off the Namibian coast, despite favor- 
able preliminary findings. According to Business 
Week, Getty cites "political changes that appear in 
the offing." 

Other companies are thinking of pulling out, too. 
Said the chairman of one company with interests in a 
Namibian copper mine, "We’re scared to death of the 
political situation." 

One reason American corporations are nervous 
about Namibia is that the U.S. government’s Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation will not insure Namib- 
ian investments against expropriations. 

But the largest companies are staying. Tsumeb 
Mines, jointly owned by Newmont Mining Corporation 
and Amax Inc. (American Metal Climax) turned in net 
profits of $21 million last year from its copper, 
lead and silver mines. 

Consolidated Diamonds Mines of South West Africa, 
a subsidiary of South Africa’s De Beers diamond mining 
group, registered $120 million worth of profits. And 
Britain’s Rio Tinto Zinc is looking for high profits 
when its Rossing uranium mine, containing reserves 
thought to exceed 100,000 tons, begins operations next 
year. 4 

Business Week says that the oil and mining com- 
panies are worried about their place in Namibia’s 
future because of the possibility of a leftist gov- 
ernment. But the triple veto in the Security Coungil 
should reinforce the confidence of businessmen in Wind- 
hoek who feel that South Africa will try to keep con- 
trol whatever the official government. 

The South Africans, Business Week says, need a 
friendly buffer against black Africa on their north- 
ern flank, and they will want to protect their stake 
in Namibia’s resources, in particular the uranium 
reserves that make up about 40% of the 263,000 tons 
under South African control. 

"Certainly nationalism is a concern there, but 
as I see it," said a Toronto-based mining consultant, 
"South Africa will still call the shots and try to 
keep the boat from rocking." 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to Rich Knight and the Guardian for much of 
this information.) 

********************^**************^****^****^****^ 
THE POOP ON POTATO (?) PRINGLES 

NEW YORK (LNS )?—— Thanks to corporate "convenience 
food" producers, Americans are getting far less in 
food value for far more money with each trip to 
the supermarket. A good example is that staple of 
staples, potatoes. 

If bought In 20-lb. bags, potatoes are approx- 
imately 10c a pound. Frozen french fries are 25g a 
lb., and potato: Ships $1.10 a lb. But the prize 
goes to Pringles, a new Procter and Gamble innova- 
tion in which potatoes are dehydrated, put into a 
mold, combined with sugar and a lot of chemicals and 
put into something that looks like a tennis ball can. 
Pringles cost approximately 1500 per cent more than 
potatoes, or $1.89 a lb. 
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SUSAN SAXE PLEADS GtflLTY TO BANK ROBBERY: 

STILL FACES ROBBERY & MURDER CHARGES IN BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS)--Susan Saxe pleaded guilty 
on June 9 in U 0 S 0 District Court to charges of bank 
robbery, conspiracy and theft • In exchange for the 
guilty plea, the government has agreed that Saxe 
will not be compelled to testify, even under a grant 
of immunity, in any proceeding about events that oc- 
cured from 1969 to the present * 

Pre-trial hearings in the previous week had! 
seen the introduction of extensive evidence against 
Saxe, including letters that she had written to 
Katherine Power about the 1970 Philadelphia bank 
robbery o Power is still free and is listed on the 
FBI f s ten most wanted list® 

Saxe had eluded capture for 4! 1/2 years while 
she was on the ten most wanted list until March 27, 
1975 when she was picked up in Philadelphia . She 
pleaded guilty to charges of bank robbery, conspir- 
acy, and possession of a molotove cocktail in the 
holdup of the Philadelphia Bell Savings and Loan 
Association and to theft and related crimes at the 
Newburyport, Mass 0 Arsenal/ 

Judge Alfred L® Luongo said that Saxe qould be 
sentenced to up to 40 years in prison and fined up 
to $30,000 for these crimes, but the government re- 
commended prison terms -of nett) more than 10 and 2 
years to be served concurrently! The government, also 
agreed not -to prosecute Saxe "for any possible in- 
- volvement in lhaiidfe, robberies in Evanston, 111® , and 
Beverly Hills, California in August 1970" or for 
alleged purchases of weapons in Portland, Oregon® 

Luongo said that he would delay the actual 
sentencing until Saxe is tried in Massachusetts on 
state charges of bank robbery and murder for the 
September 26, 1970 holdup in Boston that resulted in 
the death of policeman Walter Schroeder * 

"The sentences are based on the government’s 
understanding that I will give them nothing, ever, 
not in ten years, not in a hundred years," Saxe 
said in a prepared eight page statement that she 
read to the court ® 

"Over the last five years," the statement read 
in part, "I, like many other women who came to pol- 
itics through socialist, anti-racist and anti- imper- 
ialist causes, have changed, have grown, have emer- 
ged a feminist® I am no longer content to be just 
one strong woman fighting for a revolution which, 
though it is just and necessary, does not speak to 
my own highest aspirations, my own most peisonal and 
immediate needs ® I have emerged a ffemiiSMt, a les- 
bian, a woman- identified woman® 

"But most importantly , my feminism does not per- 
mit me to collaborate in order to reduce the amount 
of time I will have to spend in prison® The agree- 
ment I am entering into today is made on the con- 
dition that I will never testify against Kathy Power 
or give information concerning anyone I have known 
or known about in the past five years® 

"My feminism does not drive me into the arms 
of the state but even further from it® Feminism is 
not collaboration 6 

"My guilty plea is predicated on my lunHerstatid-^i 
ing that asiog this date the government has agreed 
to end its investigation in Philadelphia • • • ® The gov- 
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ernment would never have agreed to end its inves- 
tigation here if it had any hope of success. We 
Jaave made it clear to them that we are together and 
(mafraid, that our community is closed to their 
threats, closed to their lies, closed to divisive 
tactics, that we will stand together and protect 
What is ours, our homes, our organizations, our friends 
and lovers, our private lives." 

-30- 
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BRUTALIZED WIVES HAVE NO LEGAL RECOURSE 

NEW YORK (Community Press Features/LNS) — Women 
Who are beaten, knifed, sexually mutilated or other- 
wise attacked by their husbands have virtually no 
(Legal protection or recourse, according to a recent 
Study conducted by University of Michigan law students 
Sue Eisenberg and Pat Micklow . 

The Michigan-based "study ^includes interviews 
With twenty women who have been victims of assaults 
by their husbands, and with police, prosecutors, 
and judges. Although limited, the study exposes 
the widespread occurence of wife assault as well as 
official policies used to sidestep prosecution. 

According to the study, the official response 
is that although "wife beating," with or without 
a weapon, carries a misdemeanor assault and battery 
charge, "it Vs perceived as a domestic disturbance, 
as a social problem that somehow the woman tolerates, 
or ;provokes s , or likes in some way." 

Eight of the twenty husbands involved in the 
Study had previous criminal records of assault, 
although none had been convicted of assaulting their 
wives. Eighty per cent of the women interviewed 
sought immediate police protection from their hus- 
bands, but despite repeated complaints, only one 
arrest was made. 

In discussing police handling of these assault 
cases, Eisenberg quoted from the International 
Association of Police Chiefs' training bulletin used 
as a guide by Michigan police: 

"Avoid afrest if possible. Appeal to the woman's 
vanity. Explain the procedure of issuing a warrant 
. . . and the cost of the court. Explain that [wo- 
men's] attitudes [about pressing charges] usually 
change by court time. Attempt to smooth feelings, 
pacify the parties. Remember, the officer should 
never create a police problem where there is only 
a family problem existing." 

According to the study, prosecutors either try 
to pacify the victim or insist that she show her 
sincerity about pressing charges by starting divorce 
proceedings. One prosecutor interviewed for the 
study suggested the following course of action: 

"These girls (sic) come to me and I know I 
can't offer them any protection. I aSk them, 'will 
your husband be angry when he comes out of prison?' 

She says yes, and I put my arm. around her and walk 
her to the door and tell her , ' I can ' t give you 
any protection. Don't you think that for your safety 
and your children's safety that you better try to 
patch up the marriage.'" 
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NEW YORK CITY BUDGET CRISIS: 

BANKS INCREASE CONTROL OVER CITY FINANCES, 

JOBS AND SERVICES CUT 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Once again New York City is at the mercy of 
banker 8> using their tending power and their inftuenoe 
on state and federal governments to blaokmait the city ; 
their prioe today is identioal with that of 1633: 
protection of their profits and destruction of the 
wages 3 benefits 3 and the very fobs of city employees » u 

—Marty Rosenblatt of District 37' s Solid 

Contract Caucus . 

NEW YORK (LNS)--New York City is in the middle 
of a severe budget crisis, with revenues falling far 
behind its expenses, payrolls and debts . The Munici- 
pal Assistance Corporation (MAC) -- a state corpora- 
tion -- was created by legislation in Albany on June 
11 . Primarily representing banking interests, the 
corporation will bail the city out temporarily in 
exchange for extensive control over city revenues. 

Meanwhile, a "crisis'* budget recently proposed 
by New York City's Mayor Abraham Beame, threatens 
city workers with thousands of layoffs as well as 
devastating cuts in essential city services. 

While it is not clear exactly how the new Muni- 
cipal Assistance Corporation -- dubbed "Big MAC" by 
the media -- will affect the city budget proposed 
for 1975, critics say it will certainly benefit in- 
vestors 1 ’ I -/• : ; -\n ' 

Over the past six months, the city has already 
seen massive layoffs of city employees, with 12,000 
workers laid off, another 12,000 jobs eliminated by 
"attrition," and a freeze placed on hiring. Beame' s 
"crisis budget" would lay off an additional 38,000 
workers. , 

Health services are further threatned by the 
proposed budget, with four city hospitals already 
closed down, and four more scheduled to close. Ten 
child-health stations and three district health cen- 
ters are also slated to be closed. 

Cutbacks in education would include the closing 
down of 60 to 85 daycare centers, cutting off care 
for 8,000 children. Recent proposals also plan to - 
eliminate the SEEK program for minority students, 
eliminate free tuition at city colleges, eliminate 
22,000 places for college students, fire 16,000 
teachers, and possibly shut down all kindergartens. 

Fire Department service may be cut by one half, 
if the "crisis budget" goes through; garbage collec- 
tion would be reduced by one-third; and public trans- 
portation services would also be cut. 

In addition, Beame is expected to try to get 
municipal unions to forego some of the wage and 
benefit improvements they are entitled to next year. 

Big Mac's Power 

The Municipal Assistance Corporation was estab- 
lished fey the state legislature just hours before tfee 
city had to pay $792 million it oWed the banks for 
short-term loans due June 11. 

"The Big Mac is the mechanism Which will carry 
out plans by the banks, corporations and real estate 
groups," explained Marty Rosenblatt of District Coun- 
cil 37,of the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, and a member of the Committee 
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for a Solid Contract caucus. 

"They will institute measures which will shift 
taxes increasingly to working people and the poor 
while at the same time protecting the bondholders. 

The level and quality of services in this city will 
be attacked and lowered. And future wage gains will 
be severed." 

Over the next ten years, the MAC will have the 
power to approve the city's yearly budget proposals. 

It will be able to demand that the Mayor submit 
"feasible" and balanced budgets, have the right to 
audit city financial records, receive financial re- 
ports on city expenditures, and model the city's 
accounting system after the state's methods, which 
are favored by the banks. 

And, says Rosenblatt, "The MAC will increase 
managerial control of working conditions, produc- 
tivity, pensions and workers' benefits." 

According to the Big MAC plan, the corporation 
will buy up some $3 billion of the city's short- 
term debt which is due in September, and turn it into 
its own long-term bonds. But MAC'S long term notes 
will cost the city millions of dollars more in total 
interest paid to the banks for a period of up to 
IS years. 

The city will pay off the bonds by giving the 
corporation control over city revenues, including 
a direct takeover of. the city's sales tax and stock 
transfer tax (the tax on trading of shares of stock). 
Combined, these sources of revenue will provide 
more than $1 billion a year for the bondholders. 

Nine voting directors will run MAC -- five of 
whom were appointed by Governor Hugh Carey and four 
by Mayor Beame, hours after the legislation creating 
the corporation was approved. 

. . ! | 

Many are representatives of bankipgiinterests, \ 
including Felix Rohatyn, a general partner in hazard 
and Freres, one of the major underwriters of corpor- 
ate stocks and bonds in the country; John Coleman, 
a senior partner of Adler, Coleman and Co., a mem- 
ber firm of the New York Stock Exchange; William 
Ellinghaus, President of the New York Telephone Co. 
and a member of the boards of directors of Bankers 
Trust and the Union Dime Savings Bank; and others. 

NYC's Dependence on the Banks 

The practice of government spending far above 
its income — deficit financing -- is nothing new. 
Usually, officals borrow the difference, or part of 
it, from the banks, putting the city, state or fed- 
eral government in debt. 

Investors, usually large banks, buy government 
bonds -- that is, the government promises to repay 
with interest out of future income . The process is 
repeated with the result that the government is con- 
stantly in debt and the investors constantly collect 
interest. 

For the past several years, New York City has 
become more and more dependent on the banks in this 
way. And "Increasingly larger portions of each 
year's budget are going to pay off money borrowed 
in the past," says Rosenblatt. 

In 1973, for example. New York City's budget 
was $9.4 billion, with 9.6% of it ($899 million) 
going to "debt service" (interest paid to the banks 
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on city loans) . . 

By 1975, however, the percentage of the budget 
going to the banks rose to 16.2% , or $1.8 billion out 
of a budget of $11.1 billion. 

"The city which is now paying 16 cents out of 
every income dollar in interst on its debt, is being 
run by an anonymous consortium of bond underwriters 
and bankers," noted a New York Magazine reporter 
recently. "It is these men, with their control over 
the sale of city bonus, who will really decide whe- 
ther the Second Avenue Subway gets built or how many 
fire houses and city employees get dumped." 

Rosenblatt explains that "The banks were reap- 
ing a handsome profit at the same time they were 
attacking the city's credit standing [beginning last 
March] by saying the city was broke, that it borrow- 
ed too much money, and that investors had lost con- 
fidence in New York City's bonds." 

On January 7, 1975, £6t example, the banking 
consortium led by First National City Bank and 
Chase Manhattan charged the city 9.4% interest for 
borrowing $620 million in short term notes. The banks 
then sold these bonds sit 8%, making 1.4% profit. 

Investors are attracted to muhicipai bbnds be*, 
cause the income from them is often tax free: In 
addition. New York state and city laws require that 
the bonds and interest accruing to them be paid off 
first, before other city expenses are met. This 
guarantees a safe and sound investment return. 

New York City alone issues about 20% of the 
nation's short-term tax-free bonds. H° s t Qf these are 
held by the biggest banks, such as Chase Manhattan, 
First National City, and the Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

While the amounts held are a closely guarded 
secret, City Controller Harrison Goldin estimated 
that the bonds constituted about 25% of the banks' 
capital. First National City alone, for instance, 
holds city debts worth about !!13. 5 billion, whic]i 
is more than last year's entire city budget. 

* ± * 

Big MAC will tide the city over through Septem- 
ber -- with severe restrictions on the city budget. 
But in October, the city will have to borrow another 
$4 billion that will be needed between then and June, 
1976 to carry on its day-to-day operations. 

With corporate interests in the helm, services 
affecting the quality of people's lives as well as 
people* si. jobs , are in jeopardy. 

--30-- 

[Thanks to Marty Rosenblatt of the Committee for a 
Solid Contract in Local 371 of District Council 37, 
and the Guardian for this information. See #706 for 
a news story about a recent demonstration' of city- 
wide workers in front of the First National City 
Bank. Graphics were in #706 and #707.] 
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YOU BETCHA' 

"If. . .national liberation. . .succeeds in 
South Viet -Nam, it can succeed anywhere in the 
world." 

--Secretary of State Dean Rusk, pept. of 
State Publication #7921, 1965. 


KNOW YOUR RIGHTS ABOUT FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY PROCEDURES 

NEW YORK (CPF/LNS) --Unemployed workers, through 
their unions or community groups or on their own, 
can pressure their state unemployment agencies to 
obey the law. Regulations vary from state to state 
but every person has certain rights under federal 
law and U.S. Supreme Court decisions. Often these 
rights must be fought for, but all of us need to 
know what they are: 

1) Every person is entitled to a hearing before 
being deprived of "property" -- for example, welfare 
benefits, Goldberg v. Kelly 397 US 254 (1970). 

The U.S. Constitution, and most state constitu- 
tions, also have similar statements. The Fifth 
Amendment prohibits the taking of property without 
"due process" (for example, a hearing), and the 
Fourteenth Amendment applies this right to state 
proceedings. 

2) Every person is entitled to a fair hearing 
according to the United States Code Social Security 
Act [42 UX Section 503 (a) (3)]. A "fair hearing" 
includes: 

- ^assistance of counsel [5 USC Sec. 555 (b) ] . 

You have the right to bring a friend or representa- 
tive or advocate with you to any unemployment com- 
pensation hearing. 

-vthe right to introduce evidence, oral or 
documentary [5 USC Sec. 556], It is illegal for an 
examiner or claims adjustor to refuse to accept 
letters or other evidence you offer to support your 
claim. 

-^the right to understand the 'proceedings, 
through an interpreter if necessary 1 , [Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure, Rule 43 (f)]. People who speak 
a language other than English should always bring 
someone to translate for them. 

In addition, people who are nervous or unfa- 
miliar with the phrases used by claims adjustors 
and other unemployment officers may not understand 
the meaning of the questions they are asked. If 
that happens to you and your answers' hurt . your case 
you have the right on this basis to appeal against 
any delay in your benefits. 

3) Every person has the right to full and prompt 
payment when due [42 USC Sec. 503 (#.) ] . 

"When due" means as soon as possible after you 
and your employer have had a chance to be heard. 

A suit [JAVA 402 US 121, 132 (1971)] was brought 
by two unemployed people on behalf of all other 
unemployed people whose benefits were stopped while 
their boss was appealing their eligibility. 

The ruling held that a state receiving federal 
unemployment compensation assistance -- as all 
states are -- must pay unemployment benefits "when 
due promptly after an initial determination of 
eligibility" after a "hearing of which both parties 
had notice and can appear." 

It's illegal ,ttherefore,"fortthesstate to delay 
paying your benefits if, for instance, your boss 
doesn't send in his or her statement in time. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG BLACK PEOPLE HITS ALL-TIME 

HIGH-*ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT RATE HITS 25.7% 

NEWYORK (LNS)— The black unemployment rate 
rose to 25*' : 7% in the first three months of 1975, 
according to a National Urban League report released 
in early June. A record 2,9 million black people 
were unemplqyed during this period. 

The figures were based on a "hidden unemploys- 
ment Index" which includes workers who have become 
discouraged and are no longer actively seeking em- 
ployment, as well as part time workers who would 
like full time work. Both categories are excluded 
from the Department of Labor’s unemployment fig- 
ures. But even their listing of 1.5 million 
black unemployed workers during the first quarter 
of 1975 was an all-time high. 

The Urban League report points out that the 
number of jobs held by black persons decreased by 
436,000 in the first quarter of the year, while the 
number of blacks listed by the government as offi- 
cially unemployed increased only 329,000. "In 
short, 107,000 blacks gave up looking for work 
and dropped out of the labor force entirely." 

Furthermore, the report continues, "Blacks 
accounted for almost all of the increase in unem- 
ployment in the nation during the latter half of 
the first quarter of 1975. Of the 49,000 new 
officially unemployed workers between Bebruary 
and March, 47, 000 were black. 

Other highlights in the report include the 
following: 

*Black unemployment in poverty areas is an 
estimated 50% and even higher for teenagers, 

*Joblessness among Vietnam veterans 20 to 24 
years old rose to 30% in the first quarter of 1975, 
from 22.7% ip the last quarter of 1974. 

*The unemployment rate of married black males, 
usually least? affected among blacks by economic 
downturns , doubled from 5%. or 172,000 individuals, 
in the last quarter of 1974, to 9.8% s or 338,000 
by March, 1975. -30 

************************************************** 
BREAKFAST OF RIPOFFS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A regular size box of that 
Breakfast of Champions, Wheaties, sells for 53q. 

But the amount of wheat in Wheaties is worth on- 
ly 2q, reports the Agribusiness Accountability 
Project. 

Another General Mills product, "Total," is 
Wheaties with l/2q worth of vitamins sprayed 
on them. The price for a comparable size box 
is 22q more. 


(See graphics to go with this story). 

RUSSELL MEANS SHOT IN BACK BY BIA POLICE EMPLOYEE 

BISMARCK, N.D. (LNS) --American Indian Movement 
leader Russell Means was shot in the back by a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) polios employee on June 7. Six.- 
i an days after the shooting, Means was still at, the St. 
Alexius hospital in Bismarck, N.D. and his condition 
wis' said to be stable following surgery. Means was charg- 
ed with assault on a federal officer, but his assailant 
has not. been charged. 

"I definitely believe it was an assassination at- 
tempt," Means said. 

Means had been traveling on the Standing Rock 
Sioux reservation in North Dakota, along with a group 
of three or four cars , from a powwow on their way to 
a ranch to do some horseback riding when they were 
stopped by a BIA police car carrying Officer Pat Kel- 
ly and his son. According to police, Kelly was drivel 
ing his son to his jobs as a BIA police radio dispat- 
cher. 

According to Means, there was ho indication of ''any 
reason for their being stopped. Tome Poorbear, the 
drive* of the car Means was in, either got out of 
the car of was pulled out by Pat Kelly . An exchange 
of words and shoving and pushing between Poorbear 
and Pat Kelly ensued. Means got out of the car, ap- 
parently to cool things out , and was shot in the back 
by Ted Kelly. 

Police reports originally stated that Ted KBlly 
gtidt Means accidentally in the abdomen from the front 
rather than the back, a statement which Means and 
doctors treating him contradict. A later police re- 
P°rt, quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle stated 
that he was shot by Pat Kelly. 

Immediately following the shooting, Means and all 
his companions were taken into custody and driven to 
Fort Yates where they were held for two hours without 
charges before they were released a nd Means was able 
to get medical treatment. It wasn’t until sixteen hours 
later that the police announced their intention to charge 
Means and Tom Poorbear with assaulting a federalooffi- 
cer, Pat Kelly. OnJtoUfe.^ Means was put under arrest 
in the hospital, $5,000 bond was set for Means and Poor- 
bear . Means was released on his own recognizance June 
10 . 

Means was on the Standing Rock Reservation seeking 
a job in a Tribal Council rehabilitation program for 
teenagers, but the BIA has brought pressure on the tribe 
not to hire Means . 

"I moved from South Dakota to get away from con- 
frontations and the danger to my life, and right away 
I’m arrested and shot in the back," said Means. He has 
been arrested twelve times since the 1973 occupation of 
Wounded Knee, and faces seven trials, with a combined 
total possible sentence of life imprisonment jbius 210 
years. -30- 


(Thanks to Indigena and Suzanne Groff). 

****.*.***.*.***** s ^^*j^*^..*^*..».g^... s ^ 

ENID, Ok. (LNS) An Oklahoma district court convicted an Indian for possession of peyote May 29, despite 
an October, 1974 ruling permitting members of the Narive American Church to use the drug in "bona fide reli- 
gious ceremonies." 

State district judge Park Lamperton charged that George Whitehorn, Jr., the convicted map, "was not us- 
ing it (peyote) in a religious ceremony when he had it in his possession." The judge said, "We’re not bafek 
m the days of Custer where red man cannot understand the ways of white man;’ I’m going to have to find him 

guilty . # Lamperton contends that the decision "is going to be a kind; of landmark for the Indians in their use 
of thig yy-ri 


' However, Bill Wantlarid, a lawyer for •. the Oklahoma Indian Rights Association, said he plans to Appeal 
the conviction and the two-year suspended sentence. -30- (Thanks to Jodey Bateman) 
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TOP RIGHT; Photo of S.W.A.T. gunmen 
attacking members of the S^mbionese 
Liberation Army. 

TO GO WITH STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


TOP LEFT: This strip mining pit is now 

a mile across, and more then 1,000 
homes were razed to accomodate its owners. 

SEE THE STORY IN NEXT PACKET. ■ . - 


SECOND RIGHT: S.W.A.T. squads are trained 

"espeicially in handling hostage, sniper, 
ambush, and barricaded gunmen situations." 
Here is an example of a S.W.A.T. man in 
full costume. 

TO GO WITH S.W.A.T. STORY ON PAGE ONE. 

CREDIT:, UNITY AND STRUGGLE /LNS ' 


MIDDLE LEFT: A worker at the Matchless 

Copper mine owner by the Tsumeb Corp. 
in Namibia. The mine was closed for several 
months in 1972 as a result of a strike 
action by the workers. Tsumeb is the 
largest employer of contract labor in 
Namibia. 

TO GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE THREE. 

CREDIT: NAMIBIA NEWS /LNS 


THIRD RIGHT: Police graphic. 

MIGHT GO WITH S.W.A.T. STORY ON PAGE ONE. 
CREDIT : COMMONWEAL/ LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Design of a face. 

MIGHT GO ALONG WITH THE STORY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
OF BLACKS. 

CREDIT s CHANGES /LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of Russell 

Means in Gresham, Wise, saying, 
"We are the landlords and the 
rent is overdue." Taken in 
January, 1975. 

SEE PAGE FOUR FOR THE STORY. 
CREDIT: Michael Kienitz/LNS 
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A PAGE OF GRAPHICS ON NUCLEAR POWER 


TOP RIGHT; Ford sells nuclear power. TOP LEFT; The Trojan nuclear plant 

in Portland, Oregon 


SECOND RIGHT; Atomic plant workers 
"glowing in the dark." 

CREDIT; NEW AMERICAN MOVEMENT/LNS 


THIRD RIGHT; Cooling towers at a 
nuclear power plant. 


BOTTOM RIGHT; A nuclear power plant 
at Point Beach, Wisconsin, provides 
fishing "at your own risk." 

CREDIT; Daniel Brody/ ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION/. 
LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: The future of nuclear 
energy. 

CREDIT: Jim Lawler/ LNS 
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